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AUNT MERCY. . 

She was my great, great-aunt, and her 
head was covered with the snows of nine- 
ty winters. Her face and hands were 
wrinkled and withered; her form was 
bent, and she moved about the house slow 
and painfully, with the aid of a staff— 
They told me that she had been called 
very pretty in her youth, and sometimes 
I used to search the thin, blighted face, 
for some traces of all that was once a 
‘gladness to gaze upon,’ but I never found 
them, except when her thoughts wandered 
off into the memories of her youth, and 
the heart of the old woman would warm, 
as the long-gone days rose up, and un- 
covered their faces before her, and a new 
light would brighten the deep-set, faded 
eyes, and they would glow strangely with 
smiles, in that aged face, and then I could 
fancy what Aunt Mercy must have been 
in her youth. 

‘Well, November’s raly set in again. 
I thought I felt a touch of the rheumatiz 
in my shoulder this mornin’, when I got 
up,’ said the old woman, one morning, as 
she came, with a little shiver, toward the 
fire, for she had been peering through her 
spectacles, at the sallow clouds which had 
arisen during the night, and seemed to 
blur out suddenly all the glory and beau- 
ty of November. 

‘Why, Aunt Mercy, what in the world 
will you do before the winter’s out, if this 
little chill in the air overcomes you so?’ 
I asked, looking up from the papers of 
flower-seeds that I was labelling for the 
next spring. 

‘It’s more than I can tell, child,’ she 
said, meurnfully. ‘Maybe, afore the 
winter’s out, I shall be where no chills 
can harm me.’ 

Then she sat down in the small rock- 
ing chair, that always stood‘ in the right 
side of the fire-place, and leaned her face 
on her hand. . 

* Aunty, what are you thinking about ?” 
I asked at last, for the old woman’s si- 
lence troubled me. 

*I was thinking of the time when the 
news came that Increase was dead. It 
was such a kind of a day as this, and the 
wind complained round the corner of the 
house, jest as it does now. I never hear 
it, but I think of that time.’ 

I knew that Increase Pike was my aunt’s 
only brother, and that he lost his life in 
the old revolutionary war, but this was 
the extent of my information respecting 
him. 

*Do tell me about that time, Aunt 
Mercy,’ I eaid, feeling that a sad story 
would best harmonize with the moan of 
the wind, and the face of the sky, and I 
went and sat down on a low stool, oppo- 
site the old woman, with the seeds in my 
apron. 

‘ Increase was just nineteen that spring, 
when the order came out to Pine Side for 
more recruits, and he was full o’ ardor 
and spirit in his country’s cause, and was 
amongst the first to enlist. 

‘Dear me! how taken aback mother 
was that night that he came home and 
told her he’d given in his name; but he 
laughed at all her fears, and told her she’d 
be proud enough of her son, when he got 
to be Colonel, or Cap’n Pike, and talked 
about whippin’ them British scoundrels, 
and strutted about the kitchen in such a 
brave way, and looked so strong and 
handsome, with the bright brown curls 
shakin’ round his face, that semehow we 
looked at him, and couldn’t believe any 
harm could come to him, and he had such 


a bold, certain way 
o’ talkin’, we began 
to take for granted 
a’l that he said. 
‘Well, the rest 
of the time, until he 
went, was all taken 
up in getting things 
ready for him; as 
we wanted him to 
go off as scrump- 
tious as possible.— 
Jest at that time, 
Deacon Morgan’s 
oldest daughter, 
Thankful, was mar- 
ried to Josiah Plain. 
They lived en the 
old turnpike road, 
about half a mile 
from oar house.— 
Now, Thankful and 
I had al’ays been as 
thick as two peas in 
a pod, and of course 
I had an invitation 
to the weddin’, and 
mother promised 
me a new chintz 
gown for the occa- 
sion, and this was a 
great event to me, 
as money was scarce 


had turned out remarkable. 


things have. 
* One mornin’, however, I sat stitchin 


sudden— 


your old black silk weddin’ dress turned 


Bible, that he can al’ays carry about him 


town to-morrow, if you’ve no objections.’ 


was a very uncommon thing for mother. 


more’n seventy years ago. 


thick as an army’s. 


with stars on a summer’s night. 


underneath all this. 


out of my pocket. 





in them war times, and our last baenyet bindy, and remember it’s from your little 


sister Massy, and read a verse in it every 
‘But, as the time drew near for In- 


crease to leave, I began to turn over in my 
mind what sort of a present I could make 
him, to carry off, and keep round him, so 
that he would al’ays be sort o’ reminded 
of his sister Mercy, and at last I hit on 
one, a little red morocco-covered Bible. 
But I knew, in order to get this, I'd have 
to go without the chintz dress for the 
weddin’, and for a day or two there went 
on a sharp struggle in my mind, for I was 
only seventeen, then, and had a great 
fancy for shinin’ feathers, as all young 


on a flannel sleeve for Increase, and moth- 
er was heelin’ a stockin’, and singin’ every 
few minutes, to herself, when I spoke up 


* «* Mother, I’ve jest concluded to have 
so I can wear it to the weddin’, and take 
the money you promised me for a chintz 
gown, and buy Increase a little red pocket 


Jared Munson can get it when he goes to 


*** No, Massy, my dear child, I ain’t 
got no objections,” says she, and she 
leaned right over and kissed me, which 


‘The day before Increase left, he and 1 
went to take a little walk through Crook- 
ed Lane; I remember that arternoon bet- 
ter than I do yesterday’s, though it’s 
It was in the 
late May, and the trees were all in blos- 
som, like tents o’ pink and white, pitched 
The air was full o’ 
sweet smells, and the songs of the young 
robins, and the pastures were sprinkled 
over with dafidelions, thick as the sky 
But my 
heart was so fall, I didn’t much enjoy the 
erternoon; and Increase, he joked and 
talked after his lightest fashion, as we 
went along, but I felt there was somethin’ 


* At last I spoke, takin’ the little Bible 
* It’s all I’ve got to 
give you, Increase; but you'll take it 
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BETTY PLAYFAIR’S DREAM. 


day, for her sake!” 

‘ He took it with a grave face. 
I'll promise you, dear little sister. 
wear it close to my heart.’ 


right down. 
neck, and cried. 


80. 


don’t.” 


taken prisoner, or—or P 





at that rate. 


boys to the war. 


back?’ ” 


walk Increase and I ever took together 


‘Tell me, aunty.’ 
‘It was a cloudy, blusterin’ day. 


grow uneasy. 
at the kitchen door. 


how, there was tidings of Increase. 


ried my father’s second cousin’s darter. 





* Yes; 
Vl 


*«* O—h, Increase!’ and here I broke 
I put my arms round his 


** Come, now, Pussy, don’t give up 
I’m only goin’ off to give them red 
coats the whackin’ they deserve, and 
comin’ home, one o’ these days, to make 
you and mother stare at my officer's uni- 
form, and all the gals in singin’ school 
will envy you such a brother, see if they 


*** Oh—but Increase, what if anything 
should happen to you—what if you should 
be brought home with a broken leg, or 


**© Come, come, now, Massy; you'll 
never do for a soldier’s wife, if you go on 
That wasn’t the way the 
Spartan mothers used to send off their 
Why don’t you say— 
.| If you don’t give them British a good 
lickin’, I won’t kiss you when you come 


* He said this with such a look, that 1 
burst right out into a laugh tbat shook 
the tears off my cheeks, and by this time 
we had got home, and the cow stood 
waitin’ at the gate, and that was the last 


but we shall take one in another lane, 
where the autumn winds never blow as 
they blew that day, when the news came. 


We 
heard, the week before, there had been a 
skirmish with the British, but no news 
came of Increase, and mother’d begun to 
I was parin’ apples in the 
milk-room, when there come a loud knock 
My heart leaped 
right into my throat then, for I felt, some- 


‘ Mother stepped to the door, and then 
I heard Jared Munson’s voice ; he’d mar- 


‘ Miss Pike,” said he, comin’ right 
in, ** we’ve had news from the wer, and 


—and—I’m_ sorry! 
for you!” | 

*« Oh, Jared, has ' 
anything happened 
to my boy?” asked ' 
mother, in a tone I 
never shall forget, 
though 1 live to be 
as old as Methuse- | 
lah. 

‘ The great strong 
man burst right out 
a cryin’ like a child. 
‘+ Miss Pike,” said 
he, “it’s happened 
to us, not to him, 
for God’s taken him 
to himself.” ’ 

Here Aunt Mercy 
broke right down, 
and the tears flowed 
over her withered 
cheeks as the rains 
of November nights 
rush over the 
withered earth. For 
a long time she did 
not speak. At last, 
in a broken, weary 
voice, she said— 

‘It was a dread- 
ful blow to mother, 
dreadful. She tried 
to hold up her head after it, for she was a 
Christian ; but it fairly broke her heart 
—still that was such a comfort—such a 
com‘ort !’ 

* What was a comfort, aunty ?” 

‘Why, you see, a month later, there 
come home all Increase’s things, and the 
litt.e Bible among ’em. He lived some 
two hours after he fell, and had borrowed 
a pencil o’ one o’ the men, and wrote on 
the cover of the little Bible, with his dyin’ 
hand—* Massy, little sister, I have read 
your Bible, as I promised, every day, and 
it has made me wise unto salvation.— 
Good-by to mother, and tell her her boy 
was not afraid to die.’ 

The tears were dropping fast upon my 
hands, but Aunt Mercy’s had ceased to 
flow, and a light, which seemed to me 
fairer than the lost light of her youth, il- 
lumined her aged face, as she said, gazing 
upward— 

* T have waited more than seventy years, 
and I, too, shall not be afraid, Increase, 
my brother.’—True Flag. 





ETTY PLAYFAIR’S DREAM. 

Etty Playfair was a sweet-tempered, 
delicate little girl, about eight years old. 
She was always neat in her person, 
agreeable in her manners, and quite a pet 
with all her acquaintances, 

One night Etty had a dream. She 
thought she was in the garden gathering 
flowers with another little girl called Jane 
Hillard, a friend of hers, who frequently 
came over from her mother’s to spend the 
day with her. Coming to a part of the 
grounds which was much shaded by some 
large trees, she thought she saw a beauti- 
ful doll, dressed all in white, and walking 
up and down like a living person. Etty 
was very much struck by the appearance 
of this object, and began to think that it 
must of a certainty be one of those super- 
natural beings called fairies, which the 
servants had so often told her about, to 
the great disturbance of her nervous sys- 
tem on many occasions. What added to 
the painful state of her feelings was the 
fact that her little companion, Jane Hil- 
lard, had suddenly di When 


> 


’ 


a 
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she turned round, as she fancied, to speak 
to her, she was gone, and there was no 
one in the garden but herself and the 
strange-looking little object that was now 
coming up with its hand extended, ss if 
it was going to speak to her. 

Several of Etta’s prayers fordivine aidand 
protection under perilous circumstances, 
came now to her mind, and she was re- 
peating a verse of one of the prettiest of 
them, when the doll spoke up in a low 
but audible voice :— 

* Don’t be afraid of me, Etty Playfair. 
Tam only a doll. I ain’t anything hurt- 
ful. I ain’t flesh and blood like you.— 
I’m only gutta percha and paint. My 
legs are nothing but cloth stuffed with 
sawdust. You're a good little girl, Etty 
Playfair ; you never tell an untruth. But 
Jennie Hillard is a bad little girl, and 
tells fibs to her mother every day. Idon’t 
like Jennie, not a mite.’ 

Etty had reached this part of her dream 
when her mother shutting the door rather 
loudly, woke her up. She cried out for 
a light, and as soon as Mrs. Playfair got 
below stairs she sent up Molly with a 
lamp, with directions to sit by the child 
till she again fell off to sleep. 

Etty at once began to tell Molly her 
dream. Molly listened to it all as if it 
were a sermon, and as soon as Etty fell 
asleep went down stairs and told Rachel. 
Rachel was full of mischief, and never 
lost a chance of playing off a practical 
joke on anybody. So, next morning, as 
soon as she arose, she put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and went to a toy-shop and 
bought a large doll. She then carried 
the doll to the spot where Etty had seen 
itin her dream, and having propt it up 
so as to make it look like life, she went 
to her work again in the kitchen, as if 
nothing had happened. 

After breakfast Jennie Hillard came 
over to Etty’s house as usual, and the 
first thing that Etty did was to tell her 
all about the dream, and where it was in 
the garden that she fancied she heard the 
doll speak. 

‘ Oh, let us go down, Etty, and see the 
spot where it spoke to you,’ said Jane 
Hillard. 

‘ Well, I'd rather not just now,’ said 
Etty. 

* Oh Etty, you are a coward, ain’t you? 
You're afraid to go down. I suppose 
you think you would see the doll sure 
enough.’ 

Etty summoned up courage, and con- 
sented to go. They hadn’t gone far, 
however, when a little bird flew out of a 
currant bush very suddenly, and made 
poor Etta’s heart flutter so much that it 
almost took away her breath. As soon 
as she recovered herself a little, she again 
walked on, leaning on Jennie’s arm, and 
looking round about her at every step 
very cautiously. 

In a few minutes they came to withima, 
dozen steps of the place where im her 
dream Etta thought she saw the doll; 
when Jane Hillard, peeping thxough the 
bushes, cried out, 

* There's the doll !—thene it 4!’ and 
giving a loud scream ran off to the house 
with the speed of a greyhound, 

Poor little Etty was left alone. She 
was so weak with fright that she could 
not scream. She looked over, and saw 
the doll sure emough, and. thought she 
saw it moving right towards her. 

In an instant her senses were gone.— 
Her brain was completely turned with 











fear, and she began ta. laugh out quite 
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loud like an idiot. When Jane Hillard 

got to the house she gave the alarm, and 
away ran Rachel down the garden to the 
place where she had put the doll. 

There she found poor little Etty sitting 
on the grass with her doll in her lap, and 
her eyes staring up vacantly into the sky. 

*Did you find the doll, Etty?’ said 
Rachel.” 

Etty shook her head, but made no an- 
swer. 

* What's the matter, Etty, are you ill?’ 

Etty shook her head as before, but 
made no reply* save a loud, unmeaning 

* Jaugh. 

* Ah Etty, my child, what’s the matter ? 
—why don’t you speak ?—’twas I put 
the doll there—speak, Etty—speak to 
Rachel.’ 

Etty shook her head, and laughed, and 
looked up towards the sky, and sighed, 
and laughed again. 


By this time Mrs. Playfair, and Jane 
Hillard, and the gardener were on the 


spot. 
* What’s the matter?’ cried Mrs. Play- 
fair, almost dead with fright. 


*I don’t know, ma’am ; something ails 


Miss Etty; I don’t know what it is.’ 


The gardener at once took the child in 
his arms and carried her to the house, 
where’ Rachel confessed what she had 
done, but at the same time declared she 


never thought any harm could come of it. 


* Do you know me, my dear little Etty ?’ 


said Mrs. Playfair. 


Etty shook her head. She knew no- 
body. She could only laugh, and look 


vacantly. 


* Send for the doctor!’ cried Mrs. Play- 


fair, ‘ quick—immediately !’ 


The doctor happened to be passing on 
his morning rounds, and was at once in 
He saw the whole case in a| 
She 
was now an idiot, and would probably be 
But her 
days were numbered. She was about to 


attendance. 
moment. Etty’s senses were gone. 


so for the remainder of her life. 


go. 
That night she was taken worse. 


called in. 

All was in vain. Etty Playfair breath- 
ed her last as the sun peeped above the 
trees that fronted her chamber. A mo- 
ment before she expired a beautiful little 
bird perched on the side of the open win- 
dow. Etty noticed it, and smiled, and 
putting her left hand beneath her head, 
and looking up towards her parents and 
those that stood around her bed, she 
gently breathed out, * Good-bye, all,’ and 
then her soft blue eyes were closed forever. 

Rachel gathered up her effects, left the 
house immediately, and ran off, no one 
knew whether. ” 

Do you see that little tomb in yonder 
cemetery? The grass grows high above 
the marble, and a tall, pale lily waves its 
head above the grass. Watch it narrow- 


The 
doctor believed the case was hopeless, but 
advised that another physician might be 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

* Are hops used for any other purposes 
besides that of giving a flavor to malt 
liquors, Uncle ?” 

* Well, yes, the ingredients they con- 
tain are used in medicine, There are five 
or six different varieties of hops, and they 
contain different ingredients in very dif- 
ferent proportions.’ 

* For what purpose are those ingredi- 
ents used in medicine, Uncle ?’ 

* Well, there is one ingredient which is 
used to produce sleep. You know when 
yok had scarlet fever last year, there were 
nights and nights that you could not 
sleep. The doctor said you must have 
| sleep, or you would be in great dan- 
ger of inflammation of the brain. What 
did he do, think you, Bob, to put you 
asleep ?’ 

‘He gave me laudanum, I suppose; 
that’s what they always give to put peo- 
ple asleep.” 

‘There you’re wrong. They don’t al- 
ways give laudanum, neither will lauda- 
num always produce the desired effect.’ 

* What did he give, then?’ 

* Why, he put you to sleep with a pil- 
low of hops.’ 

* A pillow of hops ? 

* Yes, a pillow of hops.’ 

‘ A pill of hops, I suppose you mean, 
don’t you ?” 

‘No, my young philosopher, no sir,—I 
mean what I say—a pillow of hops.’ 

* Ah, you’re joking, Uncle. I should 
like to know how I could swallow a pil- 
low of anything ?’ 

* Swallow a pillow, Bob! I didn’t say 
that he made you swallowit. He stuffed 
a pillow slip with hops, and placed your 
head upon it softly, and in ten minutes 
you were sound asleep, and, I am very 
happy to say, got better from that mo- 
ment.’ 

*So am I, depend upon that, Uncle; 
but was ever such a thing done before ?” 

* Yes, Bob, often and often. It was 
once done to George the Fourth, King of 
England. He was very sick, and could 
get no sleep with any amount of lauda- 
num that the doctor could give him. A 
pillow of hops was tried, and the soothed 
and jaded monarch fell off to sleep like a 
nursing baby.’ 

* But which of the ingredients is it, 
Uncle, that causes us to sleep?’ 

‘ There is some dispute about that, 
Bob. Some think sleep is caused by a 
| particular kind of oil. Some think it is 
the effect of a resin called lupulin. Others 
| that it is from the joint acting of all the 
| ingredients together. But whatever itis, 
|the odor arising from a pillow of hops is 
| a safe remedy for a sleepless patient.’ 
| * Well, I'll try to remember that, any 
|way. It may save somebody’s life some 
| time or other.’ 

















* Tobacco! Well, I admire their taste.” 
* Yes, tobacco, Bob; also Coecubus In- 
cus, or the Levant nut, hoarhound, worm- 
wood, gentian, quassia, camomile, fern 
leaves, broom tops, ground ivy, common 
gall, the bark of box-trees, dandelion, 
chiccory, orange peas, picric acid, and a 
dozen other etceteras, some poisonous and 
some not.’ 

‘Why, Uncle, a person runs some risk 
in drinking a glass of malt liquor.’ 

*No mistake about that,’ remarked 
Uncle John, as he took an additional 
gulp of his cup of coffee. 

* What fools people are to drink such 


his crust. 


Robert,’ returned the Uncle. 
our time is up.’ 


* But look, 





I MUST NOT TEASE MY MOTHER. 


I must not tease my mother, 
For she is very kind, 

And everything she says to me 
{ wust directly mind ; 

For when I was a baby, 
And could not speak or walk, 

She let me in her sen sleep, 
And taught me how to talk. 


I must not tease my mother, 
And when she likes to read, 
Or has the headache, I wil] step 
Most silently indeed. 

I will not choose a noisy plays 
Nor trifling troubles tell, 

But sit down quiet by her side, 
And try to make her well. 


I must not tease my mother; 
I’ve heard dear father say, 
When I was in my cradle sick, 
She nursed me night and day. 
She lays me in my little bed, 
She gives me clothes and food, 
And I have nothing else to pay 
But trying to be good. 
I must not tease my mother, P 
She loves me all the day, 
And she has patience with my faults, 
And teaches me to pray ; 
How much I’!] strive to please her, 
She every hour shall see, 
For should she go away or die, 


Sigourney. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
MY PUPILS. 


MINNIE GREY. 


a scholar. 


strive to banish it if possible. 
possible. 


look at the words. 


other person. 


mixtures,’ observed Bob, still nibbling 


*No mistake about that, either, Master 


What would become of me?—Mrs. 


A lady entered my schoolroom one day, 
leading a child, apparently four or five 
years old, and asked me to receive her as 
She had lost her mother re- 
cently, and she had a sad look that went 
to my heart, and I resolved that 1 would 


To induce her to learn to read was im- 
She liked to hear others, but 
no persuasion would prevail upon her to 
She studied pictures 
faithfully, and would tell the story which 
they illustrated, in her own beautiful lan- 
guage, oftener far more choice and touch- 
ing, than the printed tale; but she pre- 
ferred to have the latter read by some 


She would siug some plaintive little 
air that drew tears from all the children, 
and often my own eyes bore witness to its 


indeed are such offerings of pen or word. 
Small seed, it may be, but springing up, 
in time to a harvest which may not be 
despised. May‘our Minnie ‘ go forth re- 
joicing, bearing her sheaves with her.’ 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE HERMIT WOMAN OF THE ALLE- 
GHANIBS. 

A short time ago there resided an old 
hermit woman in the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, of whom many strange and incredi- 
ble stories have been told. Some said 
| that although she was a very small woman 
and upwards of one hundred years old, 
she was able to beat off wild animals with 
her heavy club, and that wolves and bears 
knew her so well from repeated experience 
of her strength, that they shunned her 
premises, feeling that if they ventured too 
near, they would be sure to get the worst 
of it. 

This, however, was rumor only. An 
intelligent traveller passing, not long ago, 
over the Alleghany Mountains, visited her 
hut, and he assures us that a good deal of 
what has been said about the singular old 
woman is really true. She is of German 
origin, and was born, as she says herself, 
over a hundred and ten years ago, within 
two days’ ride of Philadelphia. Her 
name is Betty Goldizn. Her father fought 
in the Revolutionary war, under Wash- 
ington. For the last fifty years she has 
been childless and a widow. Her voice 
is strong, but has an unnatural tone. Her 
face is wrinkled, as we may well suppose, 
after the wear and tear of a whole century. 
When the traveller saw her she wore a 
brown cotton cap, a frock of homespun 
cloth, and woollen stockings. She smoked 
a pipe filled with bitter herbs instead of 
tobacco. 

‘How do you get your living, my old 
lady ?” asked the traveller. 

‘I used to ‘make hickory brooms for- 
merly, and sell them to the traders; but 
I can’t climb the hills now, I’m too old 
for that.’ 

‘What do you eat then?’ asked the 
traveller. 

‘Oh, I eats very little. I never eat 
much. Sometimes nothing all day, and 
never more than once. I pretty well 
know what hunger is.’ 

*Do you manage to sleep pretty well ?’ 

‘No; I often stays awake all night 
thinking of my Heavenly Father, who is 
very good to me, and sends me good 
thoughts.’ 

* Do many persons call to see you ?” 

* Pretty good many in the run of a 
year. They all helps me alittle, and I’m 
contented with what God sends, much or 
little.’ 

The traveller shed tears when he saw 
such resignation and gratitude under such 
circumstances, and felt rebuked at his 





own deficiencies. 





ly as the wind blows aside the restless | * Yes, but there’s no rule without an 
herbage. ‘ Good-bye all,’ is inscribed| exception, Bob. We should not tamper 
upon the tablet. They were the last words| with such things without getting the 
of Etty Playfair—* Goon-syr, at.’ |opinion of a competent doctor. Avoid 
quackery, my young philosopher.’ 
A WAY-SIDE INCIDENT. | «I hate those “exceptions,” Uncle, we 
At the foot of Summer street, near the| meet them everywhere. If it were not for 
chureh, where the street is very wide and | the « exceptions” I should have had a 


much obstucted by the horse-cars, I no- . 
ticed a little incident which I think is|bUndred credits last week for my Gram- 


worth recording. A woman, old, poorly |™# lessons where I didn’t get one.’ 

clad, decrepit and nearly blind, was on * Ah, that’s the rub, Bob. We dislike 
the sidewalk opposite to the place where! everything that gives us labor. But it is 
I was passing, and od to be desirous | those very “ exceptions” that will make a 
of crossing the street. Various obstruc- |man of you. The harder the “ exception” 


tions were in the way, and she hesitated. Siesta. ol 
At that time a young girl, richly and neat- | the better you'll like it when you have 


ly attired, was passing near. She had | conquered it.’ 

the face of an angel (at least it appeared; ‘I don’t know about that,’ Uncle.— 
so to me), and seeing the old woman’s| Here’s an exception, this crust of bread ; 
troubles, she stepped up to her, although | i+, the hardest bit I have had for some 


the hand, led het sally over. the strees,| Week, and I don't like it the better for 
being hard.’ 


This act of kindness done, with a happy 
* Conquer it, conquer it; eat it up, and 














look she turned and went on her way. 
The scene interested me deeply, and my | my word for it, you'll find that crust the 


heart was full. Youth, beauty, 90 | westect:bit tn dha qhele. teal wi 
7 , my pert 
wealth, the gentle guide of poverty, in | philosopher.’ 


firmity andage. I know not her name, : 

it matters not, but somebody will one day| ‘Ah, Uncle, you are sure to catch me 

be blessed with a happy home, when that|in every corner. But you hav’nt told me 
{ home is oy a —_ “ws — | about the poi they put 
« ate and so ki ess her for that); : +49 
* act of thoughtful kindness; and as she seer ee ee 
. caused a tear to moisten a strong man’s ava the next puint, Bob, in this 
. chéek, for that too I say God bless her !| present question. Well, they put in to- 

Advertiser. bacco, for one thing.’ 


an hat: 





touching effect ; especially when it was 
that one beginning with : 


Her only companions 
were a dog and a cat. No one lived with- 
in four miles of her hut, which was on the 
hillside, down by the water. A hole in 
the roof was her only window, and her 
bed was of hemlock boughs covered with 
straw. 

On taking his leave the traveller handed 
her a purse of small coin, upon which the 
grateful old lady, addressing him and his 
servant, spoke as follows :— 

‘Men, I thank you for your goodness. 
I can’t read, but my Great Father has 
told me all about it. There’s a heaven, 
men, and believe me, it is a happy place. 
And there’s a hell, men, and it’s a dread- 


* I had a mother once, like you.’ 

Very kind indeed was her new protec- 
tress, and the child’s dress and manners 
showed how tenderly and judiciously she 
was managed ; but one could not but la- 
ment that she was thus torn from the pa- | 
rent she had loved so dearly. At least, 
80 we are apt to do—but the Father who 
separated them ‘ does all things well.’ 

As Minnie grew, she began to feel mor- 
tified that she could not read; and when 
she did apply herself, her progress was 
wonderful. She mastered every difficulty, 
and applied herself to reading so intently, 
as to excite fears for her health, which 


was extremly delicate. 


could not live a year longer. But she 
rallied, and is now happy, surrounded by 
her own family. 

Many a mother is indebted to the writ- 
ten words of Minnie for strength to per- 
form her duties to her family. 





frequent and wel contributor. God 
will surely bless all those who remove a 
stumbling block from a child’s feet, or 
plant roses in a mother’s path, where 
some thorn only grew before. Precious 





At fourteen, her physician thought she 


Many a 
child has lingered over her loving words 
in the ‘ Companion’ to which she was a 


ful place. They both will never have an 
end. You have been good to a poor old 
woman, men. May God reward you.— 
Live good lives, and meet me in the judg- 
ment, and the end of us all will be peace. 
Good bye, men.’ 





THE MOON CAUGHT. 

A missionary at Oorfa, Syria, relates in 
a letter to a friend in this country the 
following incident : 

*Two weeks ago, while sitting in the 
Saturday evening prayer meeting, all at 
once we heard a great firing of guns, and 
crying of men and children from the 
mosques, so that I really wondered what 
was the matter. The native helper sitting 





by my side, whispered ‘The moon jg 
caught ;’ what’sthat? you willask. Le 
me tell you; the people here believe that 
an eclipse is caused by a huge negro geiz. 
ing the moon, and trying to carry it off! 
So as soon as an eclipse appears, they fire 
a great many guns, boys and men sing 
from the minarets, and each one makes ag 
much noise as possible to scare away the 
negro! When the eclipse has passed by, 
they congratulate one another as much ag 
to say, He didn’t get it that time! 

‘ Their idea of an earthquake is, that 
the earth rests on the horns. of a great 
buffalo; when he becomes tired of hold. 
ing it on one horn, he rolls it over to the 
other, and this shaking is the earthquake! 


ALFRED’S DYING MOTHER. 

In conversation with his dying mother, 
Alfred asked her if she remembered say. 
ing something about a wonderful sight, 
Her eye sparkled, and her pale face 
seemed to shine, as ifa ray of holy light 
had suddenly fallen upon it, as she re. 
plied : 

*Yes, my son; were my days on earth 
to be prolonged beyond the ordinary life 
of man, I can never forget that! but do 
not ask me to describe it. I cannot do 
that. But if you will read two or three 
passages you will oblige me.’ 

Alfred opened the Divine Book, saying, 
‘Which dear mother ?” 

* Read first Isaiah 32; 17.’ 

* Thine eyes shall see the king in his 
beauty ; they shall behold the land that 
is very far off.’ 

*Read next Rev. 1: 13, 14.’ 

* And in the midst of the seven candle- 
sticks one like unto the Son of Man, 
clothed with a garment down to the foot, 
and girt about the breast with a golden 
girdle. His head and his hair were white 
like wool, as white as snow, and his eyes 
were asa flame of fire.’ 

‘ And the fifth verse of the third chap- 
ter.’ 
‘He that overcometh, the same shall 
be clothed in white raiment; and I will 
not blot out his name out of the book of 
life; but I will confess his name before 
my father, and before his angels.’ 

‘One passage more, my own Alfred, 
doubly dear to me since you begin to love 
the Saviour! Rev. 22: 3—6.’ 

Alfred read, his lips trembling with 
emotion caused by the remark of the dy- 
ing saint : 

* And there shall be no more curse; 
but the throne of Godand of the Lamb 
shall be in it; and his servants shall serve 
him; and they shall see his face; and his 
name shall be in their forheads. And 
there shall be no night there; and they 
need no candle, neither light of the sun; 
for the Lord God giveth them light; and 
they shall reign forever and ever.’ 


holy book, and looked upon his mother, 
tears of joy were rolling from her eyes, 
which were gazing heavenward, while her 
thin white hands were lifted up and clasp- 
ed together,—Continuing in this position 
for a few seconds, she said: 

* Dear Alfred ! just look to the first sen- 
tence after these glorious words.’ 

Alfred read : 

‘ And he said unto me, These sayings 
are faithful and true.’ 

‘I thought so,’ she added. ‘Yes, my 
son, I am dying; no, not dying, but being 
born into life; but remember, whatever 
is before you in the providence of God— 
remember one of the last things I said to 
you was, * These sayings are faithful and 
true.””’ 

* * * * 

Three days after this all that remained 
on earth of this devout and happy believ- 
er was the cold body, the dust of one of 
‘ His saints ;’ and Alfred was alone in the 
world. The tender tie was broken. 


HARBY FOSTER. 

Harry Foster is a bright-eyed lad, four- 
teen years ofage. Hehas a pleasant face, 
a fair, high brow, shaded by glossy rings: 
of hair, and his genial ways make him @ 
general favorite among his boy-compan- 
ions. He is noble-hearted, too, as you 
will soon see. 

One wintry Sabbath morning, Harry 
was standing with some of the village lads 
upou the steps of the church. There had 
been an ‘ice storm’ the day before, suc- 
ceeded by a slight fall of snow, but this 
morning the sun was shining brightly, 
and the pine and chesnut-trees that 
fringed the banks of the now frozen river, 
were laden and drooping with snow-pearls 
and sparkling ice diamonds. The path 
that led to the church was glaring with 
ice, and the boys seemed highly amused 
in watching the inconstant motions and 
involuntary gestures of the few persons 
who had courage to venture forth. 

* If there isn’t Goody Green !’ said one. 
Now there’ll be fun !’” 

* Goody Green’ was a very old lady. 
Her face was withered and wrinkled, her 





eyes deeply sunken, and besides being 


When Alfred lifted up his fate from th 
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pamp-backed, her form was bent by age 
and feebleness. Yet she was esteemed 
and respected by those who knew her, for 
her kindness of heart and true unaffected 
jiety. 
r The old lady was endeavoring, by the 
help of a rude staff, to make her way up 
the icy path to the church, but her feet 
were sliding backward, she could neither 
walk nor stand, and she was looking 
around in utter and trembling helpless- 
ness. 

‘Train’s started!’ said one of the boys. 
‘Clear the track!’ ‘Let her slide!’ ex- 
claimed another. 

‘For shame, boys!’ said Harry Foster, 
and darting from his place among the 
group, he offered the old lady his arm 
with his usual graceful gallantry, and sup- 

rted her trembling form to a safe foot- 
ing upon the steps of the church. 

*Thank you,’ said she; ‘thank you a| 
thousand times! I never can repay you 
for this deed, but God will sevenfold ! 

The last toll of the bell was dying upon 
the wintry air, and the boys, by this time 
thoroughly ashamed of their unmanliness, 
stole away to their seats in the corner of 
the gallery. Harry walked in and took 
his place in his mother’s pew ; and as I saw 
his face glowing with honest pride, I could 
not forbear looking forward through the 
fleeting years to Harry’s manhood. I 
hope the genuine nobleness inherent in 
the boy will be fully developed in the man. 
Our country will need such men; men 
who have a pure inward principle, and 
whose outward living shall be true to that 
principle ; who are strong, active, and in- 
fluential, self-denying and self-sacrificing 
for good, and who make the world better 
by living in it. Such are our hopes of 
Harry Foster.—Independent. 





THE FOOLISH FISH. 
“ Dear mother,” said a little fish, 
“ Pray is not that a fly ? 
fm very hungry, and I wish 
You'd let me go and try.” 


“ Sweet innocent,’’ the mother cried, 
And started from her nook, 

“ That horrid fly is meant to hide 
The sharpness of a hook.” 


Now, as I’ve heard, this httle trout 
Was young and silly too, 

And so he thought he’d venture out 
To see what he could do. 


And round about the fly he played, 
With many a longing look , 

And often to himself he said, 
“ [’m sure there’s not a hook. 


“T can but give one little pluck 
To try, and so [ will.” 

So on he went, and lo, it stuck 
Quite through his little gill. 


And as he faint and fainter grew, 
With hollow voice he cried, 

“ Dear mother, if I’d minded you, 
I should not thus have died.” 





FAMILY COMFORT. 
Travellers meet with strange incidents 
in the course of their journeys. The fol- 
lowing is related by one who visited the 
Madawaska River a short time ago: 


We started from Madawaska at four 
o’clock in the morning, and having trav- 
elled some twenty miles, we thought we 
should stop at the first nice-looking tav- 
ern on the shore (for almost every other 
dwelling sells liquor and is called a tav- 
ern), to procure our breakfast. Carefully 
did we haul up our canoe and having} 
knocked at the tavern door, was warmly | 
welcomed by a_ savage-looking man, 
whose face was completely smeared with 
dirt, and also by a dirty-looking woman, 
a couple of dirty-legged girls, and a young 
boy. The only furniture in the room 
was a bed, anda small cupboard, while 
the fire-place was without a particle of 
fire. In one corner of the room was a 
kind of bar, where the boy was an attend- 
ant, and seemed to be the spokesman of 
the dwelling. We asked him if we could 
have some breakfast, end he promptly re- 
plied that we could. 

* What can you give us ?’ was my next 
question. 

* Anything you please’ replied the boy 
in broken English. 

‘We'll take some ham and eggs, then.’ 

* We haven’t any, only some eggs.’ 

* We'll take some bread and milk.’ 

* We haven't any bread, but plenty of 
milk.’ 

‘Have you any kind of meat.’ 

* No sir,’ 

* What have you got then.’ 

* Plenty of Rum, sir,’ 

We took the eggs and left the rum. 





THE DEAD CHILD AND THE 
BURGLER. 

A burgler entered a house in Henry 
street, Brooklyn, a few days since, and 
ransacked the lower rooms, after which 
he proceeded to the second story. Ina 
chamber lay the remains of a child dressed 
for the grave, and in an inner room was 
the mother, the door connecting the two 


rooms being sufficiently ajar to enable her 
to see her child without being seen her- 
self. The thief entered the chamber, his 
hands filled with booty, and continued his 
search till he discovered the dead, when, 
uttering an audible sigh, he quietly laid 
down his ill-gotten burden, and retired 
from the room and the house, as empty 
handed as when he entered—the mother, 
in the midst of her grief, was too much 
agitated to raise an alarm. 





OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE OLD HERB WOMAN. 
Alice found her one day resting under 





the cooling shade ofa tree outside the gar- 


_ ‘Do you want something?’ asked Al- 
ice. 

*Yes, dear child,’ she answered, ‘I 
want a new dress.’ 

‘A pretty calico?’ asked Alice. 

* That will toosoon fade,’ answered the 
poor herb woman. 

* A black woollen?’ asked Alice. 

a That will too soon wear out,’ answered 
she. 

‘A silk?’ asked Alice. 

*1 have nothing fit to wear with it,’ an- 
swered the herb woman, and Alice thought 
as much. 

‘A plaid, a beautiful plaid ?’ asked the 
child. 

* That will too soon go out of fashign,’ 
answered the herb woman. 

*Do you care much about the fashions *’ 
asked Alice. 


years or more,’ said the old woman. 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed Alice, drawing back, 
for she half thought the poor woman was 
crazy, ‘do you expectto livesolong? A 
thousand years is a great, great while, and 
you are pretty old now.’ 

*I shall live longer than that,’ said she. 

‘I will ask my mother,’ said the little 
girl, much puzzled, ‘if she knows what 
dress would suit you, and perhaps she'll 
buy it for you.’ 

* Your mother is not rich enough to buy 
it, dear child,’ said the old woman. 

‘ My father is rich,’ said the child. 

‘Not rich enough to buy me the dress I 
want,’ answered the old woman. 

*Do you want to dress like a queen?’ 
asked Alice. 

*No; but I want to be dressed like a 
king’s Gaughter.’ 

* The old herb woman is crazy,’ thought 
Alice to herself, ‘she talks so queer.’ I 
don’t know where you will get -such a 
dress,’ said she aloud, ‘something that 
will never fade, never wear out, never go 
out of fashion.’ 

* And never get soiled or spoiled,’ 'add- 
ed the old herb woman, ‘ wear it when 
and where you may, it will always keep 
white and shining.’ 

*Oh!’ was all Alice could say. Then 
she added, ‘I should like such a one, I 
am sure. Could alittle girl have one? 
But a little girl would outgrow hers.’ 

‘No,’ said the herb woman, ‘ the dress 
would let itself out so as to suit you al- 
ways.’ 

The child was lost in wonder. ‘ Will 
you please tell me what it is, and where 
I can get one?’ she asked. 

* It is the garment of salvation, the robe 

of righteousness, which Jesus Christ has 
wrought out for you and for me, dear child,’ 
said the old woman, tenderly. ‘ Christ 
came to take away the poor rags of our 
sins, and to put on his pure white robes, 
and make us fit to be the children of God, 
the great King, and live in his palace for- 
ever. Should you not like to, dear 
child ?” 
* Yes,’ answered the child, ‘I do want 
to be one of God’s children. I always 
wanted to. Will he give me a heavenly 
dress, do you think ?’—Child's Paper. 





THF REMEMBERED FALSEHOOD. 
‘ Father, sister Lizzie called me a dunce.’ 
*No, I didn’t Katy.’ 

* Yes she did father, she said I was a 

dunce because I couldn't fix my flowers 
like hers.” 
* Lizzie, I never knew you to tell a 
falsehood, and though I should be sorry to 
know my little girl was so rude to her sis- 
ter, I could forgive you. Tell me the 
truth, daughter, I will not punish you. 
Did you call Katy a dunce, Lizzie ?” 
‘No father I did not.’ But Lizzie did 
not look up cheerfully into her father’s 
eyes, but hid her face in the flowers she 
had been gathering, until it was almost 
concealed by the sweetwilliam’s and prim- 
roses. 

*I believe you, Lizzie,’ said her father, 

but he sighed, for he was afraid still that 

all was not right, and the pleasant walk 
to Elmwood was saddened and they all 
returned in silence to their home, Mr. 

Hall soon to forget they had taken it, and 

little Katy never to think of it again. 

But Lizzie remembered it all the while, 








den gate. | 


*I want the dress to last me a thousand | 


when ever she took the beautiful walk to 
Elmwood she was silent and gloomy. 

The merry little branch as it glided 
along, the robins in the thickets, the very 
flowers in her path all seemed whispering, 
* Lizzie, you have told a lie,’ and she did 
not love them as she had before. ° 

Often too in the quiet evening their 
mother would tell them stories, and some 
they loved very much. Juseph with his 
pretty coat of many colors. Little Sam- 
uel, David and Goliah they never wea- 
ried of, but there was one that Lizzie did 
not like. It was the story of Ananias 
and Sapphira who told a lie and fell down 
dead in the temple. And a pleasant Sab- 
bath nearly two years after the incident I 
have mentioned, she was telling them of 
Heaven, the beautiful home which God 
has prepared for all that love and obey 
him. She told them of the great white 
throne, of the river of life, of the golden 
streets and pearly gates, and above all, 
that Jesus was always there. Lizzie was 
listening with the deepest attention, and 
her mother went on. There will be no 
sorrow there, no suffering or pain; chil- 
dren will always be good and lovely, none 
can enter there who quarrel or fight, and 
none that love and make a lie. Lizzie 
could not stand this, but springing from 
her chair ran up stairs and locking the 
door of her little room behind her, fell on 
her knees and prayed to God that he 
would forgive her sin, and would help her 
to confess it all to her father. 

Rising from her knees she determined 
before she slept to ask her father’s forgive- 
ness, and tell him how she had suffered 
by concealing it so long. She was just 
beginning to write so as‘to be understood, 
and as she was a very timid child, she 
thought it would be easier to tell him in 
that way than with her lips. So she 
seated herself by the window and on alit- 
tle slip of paper wrote ; 

‘Father, I exp2ct you have forgotten all 
about a walk Katy and I took with you to 
Elmwood a long while ago. I called her 
a dunce then, and when you asked me 
about it, I told a lie, and said I did not. 
Oh! father, I am so sorry, and I have 
asked God to forgive me and I think he 
has, wont you father forgive your little 
Lizzie?” 

The scrap of paper was all blistered 
with her tears, and mauy more were added 
from her father’s eyes, but they were not 
tears of sorrow, but of joy, that his child 
after so long atime had passed, should 
remember and confeas her sin; for he 
knew then it was blotted out from the 
book of God’s remembrance.—N. C. Pres- 
byterian. 





EDDIE AND HIS LITTLE SISTER. 

While aiding her mother in removing 
the plates from the tea-table, Jennie Brown 
espied a large tempting lump of sugar in 
the bowl which she was carrying to the 
cupboard. She felt that it was wrong to 
take it without permission, and was care- 
ful to do it when her mother could not see 
her. The temptation was strong. She 
took it, but it only made her unhappy, so 
unhappy that she dare not eat it. When 
her conscience reproved her, she strove to 
silence it by giving the sugar to her sick 
brother. 

‘Who gave you this?’ asked Eddie; 
* did mother ?” 

* No,’ faltered Jennie: 
you because you are sick.’ 

* Without leave? If you took it with- 
out leave, I dare not eat it. It is the 
same as stealing. Ask mother first if you 
may eat it, and then it will taste good., 

* Oh, I don’t want to eat it; but you 
can, because you did n¥t take it.’ 

‘If I ate it, I should be just as bad as 
you though,’ answered Eddie. 

Jennie pondered. It was good advice, 
but it was hard for her to follow. That 
little lump of sugar became a heavy weight. 
She was afraid to eat it—afraid to restore 
it. Even her slumbers were disturbed by 
it, for early in the morning she brought it 
again to Eddie. 

* Do eat it, Eddie,’ she pleaded. 

*No,’ answered Eddie; ‘once I did 
just so. I took such a lump of sugar and 
ate it, and it made me feel afraid all that 
day. Carry it back to mother, Jennie, if 
you don’t want to feel as I did., 

‘She'll punish me,’ sobbed Jennie. 

* You had better be punished than feel 
as I did all that day. Do carry it back.’ 
Jennie came softly down stairs, and placed 
the sugar in her mother’s hand. Her 
heart was full; she could only sob with- 
out speaking. 

As soon as she was calm enough, she 
confessed the whole truth, and was for- 
given, for her mother saw that she was 
already penitent. Although pained by 
her little daughter’s fault, Mrs. Brown 
was made very happy by the account 
which Jennie gave her of her brother’s 
good influence over her; and most anx- 
iously she prayed that her little ones 
might oftener guide one another along the 
pleasant path of virtue and peace.—Child’s 
Paper. 


*I got it for 








BY THE LATE FOREIGN MAILS. 


EV. FRANCIS MASON writes from Toungoo, China: 
— There ie no medicine in so constant dewand as the 
Pain Killer, and I cannot fancy the limit to its eale did 
1 always have it on hand. Please send me forty-eight 
boxes without delay.’ 

Rev G. P. Watrous, writing from Shwaygyeen, Burmab, 
says :—* There is a great demand for your Pain Killer at 
this station. We consider it almost one of the necessaries 
of life. Please forward tweive boxes (via Calcutsa) by 
first opportunity. 1 enclose draft on Treasurer of A. b. 
M. Union for the amount.’ 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
OR, COUGH LOZENGES, 


Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness and Influenza. 
Care any irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption. 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma and Catarrh. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Clear and give strength to the voice of SinogRs. 
Indispensable to PUBLIC SPRakeks. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


“ A simple and elegant combination for Coughs, &c.” 
Dr. G, F. BiazLew, Boston. 


“ Have proved extremely serviceable for Hoarseness.’’ 
Rev. Henry Warp Beecuen. 


** I recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 
Rev. E. H. Cuarin, New York. 
“ Most salutary relief in Bronchitis.” Messrs. Perry Davis & Son: 
ev. 8. SxiGraizp, Morristown, Ohio. Sirs,—I have very great pleasure in recom merding 
“ our medicine. I was suffering a few weeks since with 
Bie gn ee 7 plaint called B hitis, could veazentt take 
a rong etal. . _— * \any food. I was recommended to take your Pain Killer, 
of | and after taking a few doses, I was completely cured. 
Yours respectfully, THS. WILKINSUN. 
P. 8.—I have recommended the same medicine to many 
of my friends for ditferent complaints, and in every in- 
| stance it has had the desired effect of doing gcod, 1. W. 
| MANCHESTER, Eng., May . 
Having tested the medicine called Pain KILLER, manu- 
factured by Perry Davis & Son of Providence, in the 
United States, 1 have much pleasure in speaking of its 
great efficacy and usefulness. ‘lwo years ago I was eud 
denly afflicted with a painful internal disease, when a 
friend of mine, (who had just returned from the States,) 
| seeing my anguish, gave me a small quantity ef Pain 
Killer which he had brought with him, and which I took 
internally, as he directed. The relief was immediate 
and 8o satisfied was I of its value as a medicine, that t 
| immediately sent over to New York for half a dozen of 
| the large bottles, and I am thankful to eay it has proved 
This well known Remedy has been used very extensive- | to my family and to others who have used it, of inestima- 
ly and with great success for the cure of ble value, and relief to almost all kinds of suffering acd 


| pain. ours Truly, H. D. MEaD. 
DYSPEPSIA, Sold by all dealers in medicine 
OR IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT DIGESTION, 
AND THE CONSEQUENT 
Deterioration of the Blood. 


Note.—The failure of IRON asa remedy for Dyspep- 
sia, a bad state of the blood, andthe numerous diseases | 
caused thereby, has arisen from the want of such a pre- 


v. B. C. Thomas writes from Henthada:—‘ I am 
sorry to say that | have no Pain Killer now on hand, and 
have not had for a month past. By some combination of 
circumstances, two boxes reached me at once; 1 then 
thought it would be difficult to dispose of so much ; but 
it ie all gone, and I have ordered some from Rangoon, 
but failed to get it. The favtis, the Pain Killeris be- 
coming. popular in these parts; not only among the na- 
tives, but also among the British officers and residente. 
More has been bought by the natives of late than usual, 
for the reason the cholera has been prevalent.’ 

Bo.ton, Eng., June 4, 1859, 








“ Effectual in removing H and Irritati 
the Throat, so common with Speakers and Singers.”’ 
Prof. M. STACY JOHNSON, LaGrange, Ga. 
Teacher of Music, Southern Female College. 
**Great benefit when taken before and after preaching, 
as they prevent Hoarseness. From their past effect, 1 
think they will be of permanent advantage to me.’’ 
Rev. E. Row ver, A. M., 
President Athens College, Tenn. 


Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 
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PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
OR PROTECTED SOLUTION OF PROTOXIDE OF 
IRON COMBINED. 











SCROFULA, OR KING’S EVIL, 


8 a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by 
which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak and poor.— 
Being in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and 
may burst out in disease on any partof it. No organis 
= from — attacks, nor is there one — it hon ~~ 
; ri estroy. The scrofulous taint is variously cause y 
paration of [RON as shall enter the stomach in a Pao oe disease, low living, disordered vi uphealthy 
TOXIDE state, and assimilate at once with the blood.— | fooq, impure air, filth and filthy habits, the depressing 
This want — PERUVIAN SYRUP supplies, containing, | vices, &c. Whatever be its origin, it is hereditary in the 
as it does, Iron in the only form in which it is p.s-ibie | constitution descending * from parents to children unto 
for it to enter the circulation, * For this reason the PE-| the third and fourth generation ;’ indeed, it seems to be 
RUVIAN SYRUP often radically cures diseases in| the rod of Him who eays. ‘1 will visit the iniquities of 
which other preparations of [ron and other medicines | the fathers upon their children ” 
have been found to be of no avail. oe | Its effects commence by deposition from the blood of 
The following certilicate is from well known citizens corrupt or ulcerous matter, which, in the lungs, liver, 
of Boston: , | and internal organs, is termed tubercles ; in the glands, 
llings ; and pedis surface, erty oer ed ve This 
a3 prriomerDS foul corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses 
: it to the atte ofthe public. Rev. John | the Seco te of life, so That scrofulous constitutions not 
Pierpont, Peter Harvey, Thomas A. Dexter, James C. | only suffer from scrofulous gomplaints. but they have far 
Dunn, 8. H. Kendall, M. D., Samuel May, Thomas C. | ieg¢ power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; 
Amory, Rev Thos. Whittemore. consequently vast numbers perish by disorders which, al- 
4 estimonials from Clergymen.—The Rev. John Pier- though rot scrofulous in their nature, are still rendered 
pont says: ‘I have been cured of a troublesome cutane- | fatal by this taint in the syetem. Most of the consump- 
ous disease by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and | tion which decimates the human family has its origin di- 
it affords me great satisfaction to find that it is making rectly in th's scrofulous contamination; and many de- 
its way into the confidence of the medica! profession, for 
my settled conviction is that it deserves the confidence, 
not of that profession alone, but of the public.’ 
The Rev. Warren Burton: ‘I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend the PERUVIAN SYRUP to any whose habits ren- 
der them liable to Headache, Dyspeptic Complaints, 
N Igia, Nervous Affecti and <b Debility.’ 
The Kev. Arthur B. Fuller: ‘ Suffering much from in- 
tense nervous headaches, exhaustion, and loss of 
strength, I failed to obtain any relief until I tried the Pe- 
ruvian Md 
The Rev. Thos. Whittemore: ‘I have been using for 
some time past, the PERUVIAN SYRUP. It gives me 
new vigor, buoyancy of spirits, elasticity of muscle. I 
have no deubt, that in cases of paralysis like mine, Dys- 
pepsia, and espevially of Dropsy, it may be administered 





b fici 





The igned, having experi d 
effects of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, do not hesitate to 








structive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, in 
deed, of all the crgans, arise from or are aggravated by 
the same cause < 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulous ; their 
persons are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 
health is undermined by it. To cleanse it from the sys- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative meqi- 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy food and exercise.— 
Such a medicine we supply in 

AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 

the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our 
times can devise for this every where prevailing and 


4 -d | fatal malady. 1t is combined from the most active reme- 
with a greater prospect of success than any other medi-| dials that have been discovered for the expurgation of 
eine in use among us.’ 2 this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the 
N. B.—Pamphlets giving further information of the system from its destructive consequences. Hence it 
Syrup can be had on application to the agents or to should be ea ployed for the cure of not only wg ype 
= also thoseother affections which arise from it, such as 

N. L. CLARK & co., Proprietors. Eruptive and Skin Diseaees, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose, or 
CODMAN BUILDINGS, 78 SUDBURY ST., Erysipelas, Bimples, Pustules, Blotehes, Biains and 

BOSTON. 


ils, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, 
Sold by Druggists generally in the United States. 
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Ringworm, Rheumatism, Syphilitic and Mercurial Die- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Debility, and, indeed, al! com- 
plaints arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The 
popular belief in ‘ impurity of the blood’ is founded in 
truth, for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to 
purify and regenerate this vital fluid, without which 
sound health is impossible in i d ituti 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER, & CO., 


SABBATH SCHOOL NOTICE. 
The undersigned has been engaged the past TEN | 


YEARS in supplying libraries for Sabbath schools, at 
the old 





Depository, 9 Cornhill. 
Possesting, as I do, very reliable information in respect 
to the literature of the times, and how far it is either LOWE L, MASS. 

SAFE IN ITS&LF or adapted to the wants of our children AND FOR SALE BY 

and youth, I desire to call the attention of Pastors and 

Superintendents to the varied and extensive stock of | Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Sabbath school books now on hand. The list embraces | Co.,8. N. & W.A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8. Burr 
the publications of Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 


AM. SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, a per Eottle ; Six Bottles for 5. 
MASS. SABBATH 8CH, SOCIETY, 
PRES. BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 0.5S., 
PRES. COMMITTEE “ N.8., 
EPIS. BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
BAPTIST BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
SHELDON & CO..N. Y., 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, N. Y., 
W. 8. & A. MARTIEN, PHIL., 
CARLTON & PORTER, N. Y., 
HENRY HOYT, BOSTON. 


Sabbath School Committees preparing to replenish 
their libraries, are kindly invited to give me a call im- 
mediately on their arrival in the city. Any school send- 
ing me their own Catalogue, with a statement of the 
amount they wish to invest, can have the selection made 
for them, without incurring the loss of time, or expense 
of a visit to the city,—with the privilege of returning 


" THE RECTORY OF MORELAND. 
THIS WONDERFUL BOOK 
HAS ALREADY REACHED 
THE FIFTH EDITION. 
A PROMINENT CLERGYMAN REMARKED, 


“1? IS A GNAND PAMILY BOOK, I WISH IT COULD BE IN 
EVERY FAMILY.”” 
T is said to be the most elegant book of the kind ever 
issued in this country, and is no higher in price than 
the ordinary books. 
A Splendid gift, 
TO A FRIEND, SISTER, OR MOTHER, 





such books as they may prefer not to keep. Rose-tinted paper, 12m. ..s+eeeeseereee $1,00 
42—4w HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill. Fine Gilt do. ..+.eee00 eeeeececercoeseees 1,50 
EPILEPSY AND SCIATICA CURED! J. E. TILTON & CO., 
LFTTER FROM REV. J. M. GRAVES. PUBLISHERS. 


Messrs. B. O. & G, C. Wilson, 


161 Washington St., Opposite Milk St., 
Wholesale Botanic Druggists, 


20 Central et. Boston. 
Boston. 
About the 10th November last I was suddenly stricken Sold by all booksellers. 42 


down with something like an attack of eee in which —— — 
1 remained unconscious for some hours, When conscious- 
ness returned I suffered severe pain in my back, and 
could not be moved or turned without extreme suffering. 
Thad d physicians, and remedies were repeatedly ap- 
plied, without giving me any relief. After about eight 
days, I received a bottle each of your Comoound Sarsapa- 
rilia, Cherry Bitters, and Neuropathic Drops, and com- 
menced using them according to directions. 
Within three hours after the first application of the 
Drops, I turned myself in bed, which seemed to me almost 
amiracle. By continuing the use of them the pain in my 
back diminished, strength i d, so that in a few days 
I was able to stand on my feet, then to walk, and finally to 
be very comfortable. Whenever the pain has returned at 
all, I apply the Drcps with a speedy and sure relief. 

J. M. GRAVES. 
Newtonville, April 1, 1858. 26—ly 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
1859. 
UNRIVALLED STOCK OF BOYS’ FALL AND 
WINTER CLOTHING, 
=i 
Wholesale. 


%"_A superb assortment, well worthy the examina- 
tion of dealers before purchasing elsewhere. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 
OAK HALL, 
32 and 34 North Street. 39 








SILVER SOAP. 
A simple preparation for Cleaning Silver Plate, Jewelry, 
Mirrors, Marble, &c., far more convenient and effectiv 
than any other. One-half the labor of house-cleaning 





WILLIAM HEATH, 
79 CORNHILL, BOSTON 


may be saved by using this Soap, which cannot possibly DEALER IN 
injure the finest zine white, and as no scrubbing is re- Sabbath-School Books, 
quired, the saving of the wear of the paint is much great- —AND— 


er than the costof the soap. It leaves the surface as 
pure and white as when new. Manufactured only by the 
Boston Indexieal Soap Company. 


Theological Literature ; 
Also BIBLES, TESTAMENTS ; Publishes VESTRY 


HARP, by Rev. N. M. Perkins, a most popular and ap- 
SAFFORD & BURDITT, Agents, roved” Hymn Book for Social Meetings and Sunday- 
36—6m 63 Tremont street. Behools. 34 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, NOVEMBER 10, 1859. 











CLOUDS. 


Has the youthful but intelligent reader of the hearers, and a most constant attendant when 
Companion ever thought about the clouds ?—}| 
Does he know anything about their nature, 
their uses, or the names given to their various | 
forms? © they are beautiful ghings, those | 
clouds of heaven! Yes, and they are sublime | 
How terrible they look when they 


things too. 


cover up the sun, black as ink, and filled with | 
How | : 1 
soon they turn a bright and beautiful day into | Natural History. It is a delightful study, and 
murky darkness, and compel the bravest to|8eatcely needs the help of books. If they 


the elements of thunder and lightning! 


take shelter from their frowns. 


But, as I have said, clouds are beautiful | Served and remembered what they saw and 
things, when not connected with the idea of heard in running through the woods, or as they 


danger. 

Look at that fleeting little white one, as it 
glides along, alone, in the deep blue sky.— 
There’s not another one to be seen. 

It is like a stray lamb seeking the flock on 
some distant mountain. 

There it goes—there it goes. Let us sit 
down and watch it. 

See the little fringes and filaments, the 
threadlets that shoot out from its fleecy sides. 
Poor little cloud, how lonely it looks. It grows 
smaller and smaller. It is sailing towards the 
sun; there it goes, there it goes—it is gone.— 
The sun’s rays have swallowed it up, good 
bye little cloud, | shall never see thee again. 

It is morning. Look towards the east. The 
sun is about to rise. Behold the curtains of 
his bed—those clouds on the horizon—how 
motionless they hang! They are edged with 
gold, and lined with crimson. Was there ever 
such drupery ina king’s chamber? See the 
roof—the ceiling ; dappled over with bits of 
purple, a star shining through like a pear! but- 
ton. Isn’t it beautiful ? 

It is evening. The sun hasset. O how 
red the sky is! The firmament is a sheet of 
living fire; it is bathed in blood. Whata 
brilliant track has the sun left after him! The 
sky is drenched in light and glory. Look 
again. It is a cloud. 

it is midnight. The full moonisup. A 
star is to be seen here and there. The wind 
moans. The air is damp and chilly. See 
those huge black masses that float along the sky 


like dismal ocean-rocks, or the hulls of ship- | tween his fore legs, into his mouth, and actual- 


wrecked vessels on the bosom of the deep.— 
The moon has gone behind one of them. O 
what a cold, death-like shadow it has cast upon 
the earth. It is a cloud. @ 

But what is the nature and use of those 
sublime and beautiful objects ? 


How are they 


rious dance in our para and, as every pre- 
vious missionary will bear witness, was one of 
the proudest and most determined opponents 
ot the truth. He has become a meek disciple 
of the Lord Jesns, Once so sulky and surly, 
with never a question to ask, or an answer to 
give, he is now one of the most inquisitive 


we visit his village—Church Miss. Record. 





VARIETY. 





For the Companion. 
THE TOAD AND ITS SKIN. 
Young folks can never know too much about 


| merely kept their eyes and ears open, and ob- 


|passed along the banks of brooks or rivers, 
| they could scarcely help acquiring a vast deal 
of knowledge. How many persons pass by a 
toad, for instance, without discovering that 
| there is any peculiarity about it except that it 
| has an ugly form, and that it is usually found 
| about brooks and marshes. Yet there is much 
|that is highly interesting in the habits of 
| the creature, much that is strange, and some 
‘things that are truly wonderful. Only hear 
what can be said about its habits and practices. 
In the month of July I found a toad on a hill 
|of melons, and not wanting him to leave, I 
|hoed around him. Presently 1 observed him 
| pressing his elbows hard against his sides, and 
rubbing downwards. He appeared so singular, 
that I watched to see what he was upto. After 
ja few smart rubs, his skin began to burst open, 
straight along his back. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘old 
fellow, you have done it; you have split your 
|back open, and you may as well go to sleep 
| for the rest of your days.’ 
| Not so thought friend toady. He appeared 
| quite unconcerned, much Jess so than Bill Rab- 
| bits would if he burst a hole in the leg of his 
pants. On he went, rubbing again—rubbing 
| again—up and down, until he had worked his 
| skin into folds on his sides end hips. Then 
grasping one hind leg with both his hands, he 
| hauled off one leg of his pants, just as readily 
as you or I could, young reader ; and then he 
proceeded with the other hind leg, which he 
| relieved of its skin after the same fashion. He 
|then brought this cast off skin forward, be- 


| 
| 


| ly swallowed it. 


| *Come, now!’ I think I hear the young read- 
jer exclaim, ‘come, now, this is a little too 
| much for me the swallow. You don’t mean to 
| say that the toad swallowed his own skin? 


I do indeed, for I saw him do it, with these 


these circumstances, Whilst we would not/and from that time to the date of her death, 
do anything to curtail the real enjoyments of | which occurred in the close of May, 1859, she 
the young, anpasialy Saseaeeh cae es pape ee) a nape gy jel came 
as we have detailed above, we would warn |to wil t a new scholar, most eve! 

them against those which are injurious to | Sabbath, as punctually as the day came round, 
either soul or body. little Nancy walked in with one or more re- 

An old merchant related in our hearing, a'cruits for the Sunday-school army. On the 
few evenings since, his own en rater | = fo ti on which she was taken sick, she = 
observation in regard to this matter. en | four little girls ed to go with her! When 
he left home to > ine business in the city, he | Nancy Loy pons 4 that school, she did not 
felt lonely in the evenings, and longed for) know a letter of the English alphabet. After 
companionship. He was fitident, and had no | six months’ attendance, she could read in the 
influential friends to take him by the hand and Bible, and she had committed to memory the 
introduce him into society. A friend invited |‘ Ten Commandments,’ ‘ The Lord’s Prayer,’ a 
him to join a social club. They spent their | number of verses of Scripture, and a number 
general Jolly. fie kopt fat of all wha bo-|"TThere tes Happy Land,’ reposted the Lords 

¥ e = a nd,’ ri 

| to the club during - connection we | 8 ay her mother to pray with her, and 
it, and has traced their histories since. en—fell asleep. 
forty-nine, but oe yd haga e enjoying a | . rire died . peng: age often. But we 

reen old age. Most of the others went to | hum trust that she has gone to a ‘better 
— da B victims of intemperance.— | land,’ La that she did set line in vain; and we 
Very few of them were ever successful in busi- | thank God for that blessed agency, the ‘Sab- 
ness, though some of them were young men of| bath-school,’ which little Nancy so dearly 
fine business capacity. | loved.—S. S. Times. 

Our venerable friend thinks the seeds i 
their ruin were sown in the club room. He 
said, with great emphasis, had I an iron voice, | THE ——— MINES OF BRASIL. 
+ na = could ring through our — pe | _ A Rio de Janerio correspondent of the Cou- 

would say to every young man, beware o e | rier says :— 
club detan nad capudiity be room of a drink-| The diamond mines of this splendid country 
ing club, Many a young man is ruined there | continue to contribute largely to the mineral 
before he is aware of his danger.— Presbyterian | wealth of the world. A few days ago, the 
Herald. | Royal Mail steamer ‘Tyne left here for South- 
ampton, having no less than $750,000 worth of 
| diamonds, collected within a very brief period 

from the exhavstless treasures of Brazil. The 
greater part of this shipment is from the cele- 
brated mine of Serra-do-Frio, a rocky, barren 
locality, which is guarded with great vigilance. 
| In 1791, a diamond weighing no less than 1382 
;cerats, was taken from Frio, and at different 
| periods since very large ones have been found 
|there. Indeed few nations send more of these 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LAMPS OF HEAVEN. 


‘ Are not the stars the lamps of heaven ? 
The light to blessed angels given ? 
When night comes on, do they softly rise 
To illume the realms of Paradise ? 
And Isadore heaved a thoughtful sigh, 
Gazing above at the starry sky. 

* No, Isa, love, there’s no night there, 


Neither sorrow, doubt, nor worldly care.’ —_/ States than this, a fact you do not often think 


* But mother mine, is it always day, , | of when admiring breastpins and bracelets. 

In that unknown region far away ? 

Do the angels never sigh nor weep, 

And long for seasons of rest and sleep ?” 

The silv’ry tones of the dear one fell 

Like soft, low notes from a fairy bell. 
‘Tis endless day in that land above, 
Yet seraphs ne’er weary there, my love.’ 


THE LORD BLESS THEE. 

Many of the little Swiss children not only 
|desire to have the Bible, but they love its 
|truths. A little tract, written and printed for 
|the young, was distributed among them last 


| precious stones to England and the United | “4 


. a 
GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKs, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 WASHINGTON 87,, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


as nar pedi ange Ts HOLIDAys. 

. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘- Margaret Maitland » 

16mo. cloth. 63 cents. i 

CHARMING »s full of fascination to all 

A and youth, sak tenins the best lessons oe 

and piety. It willcarry sunny hours and nobler aims 

into many family circles. 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Book 
° me Ed jon and Entertai - Prove 
Newcomss. With numerous illustrations. Tomo. eloth 

75 cents. 





This little volume furnishes an inexhaustible store o, 
i jon and an the home circle, * 
THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT FRINCE; oy 

Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charae. 

ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WILLIAM M. THayen, 

author of “The Poor Girl and True Womap,”_ 
l6mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

“ One of the best books for Te with which we hare 
met for years.””—{Chicago Herald. 

‘ There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the at. 
tention and interest the mind of the young reader,” 

N.Y. Evangelist. 

“* We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 
our great cities knew the worth of this volume.””—; Pres. 
| byterian Banner. 

THE POOR GIRL. AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elements 
of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary Lyon 
and others. A Bvook for Girls. By Witiiam M, 
TuayeR, author of “The Poor Boy and Merchant 

Prince.”’ . cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, enliveneg 
by an abundance of anecdotes. Mary Lyonis the centraj 
figure of the book, but ill i its teachings are 
drawn from the lives of many other distinguished women, 
| Parents will find the above ‘*Companion Books” aq. 
|mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter 

Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

|THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 
with Box. ‘ 
This series of works for youth is designed to portra 
some of the leading phlasestor youthful character, and to 
| point out their tendencies to future good and evil. They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every. 
day life, in city and country, mingling important 
| lessons with amusing, curious, and useful information— 
ach volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 














| BURNETT’S COCOAINE,. 

A compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &c., for dressing the 
| — For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without an 
ual. 
it prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 
It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

1t costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 





|Christmas. Beneath the title a space was left 


‘ Methinks it would be a dreary light, |in which to insert the name of the child, and 


Dear mother, without our sun so bright ; } 
No silver moon, and no twinkling star; | Lord bless thee and keep thee.’ 
Pray tell what the lamps of heaven are ?” | had one of the little ones received her copy, | 
Sweet Isa more deeply thoughtful grew, |and read the words, than she ran to her teach- | 
‘Tearful and sad were the eyes of blue. |er, and cried,— 
* Neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, I ween, | *O Miss, look, look, it is for me—yes, it is 
Impart to that world tts dazzling sheen.’ for me the words have been placed here—‘ The 
The mother paused, and Isadore smiled, | Lord bless thee” I shall be blessed! O, | 
A new light dawned on the artless child ; |blessed! What a happiness! P 
Sweet thoughts came stealing across her brain, It was a word of the blessed volume, which 
And that clear-toned voice burst forth again: |t that moment fell on the heart of the little | 
‘ Mother! ’tis surely the Saviour’s face, | Swiss child, as a drop ot dew from heaven.—| 
Whose glorious light illumes the place.’ London Bap. Mag. | 
* You have truiy said, my precious one, d 
For Christ is the all-sufficient sun.’ 


No sooner | 


A GEM FROM CALIFORNIA. 
* Mother,’ said Isa, ‘’tis sweet to knew The tongue of childhood in its earnest and 
There’s a God who cares for all below ; 


Who thinks of our wants, supplies each need, | terance to the most exquisitely pvetic expres- | 


over this there was printed these words—‘ The | 


innocept lispings, not unfrequently gives ut-| 6 


formed? What are they formed for? And |t¥° eyes. I saw him actually swallow the skin 
what names have been given them to distin. | that he peeled from his body, as you would 
guish their characters? | peel the rind from an orange. 

Clouds are formed of vapor, chiefly of water,| Well, and what did he do then? Why, he 
mixed with different kinds of gases that arise | proceeded with his fore legs just as he had done 
from the earth. The lighter cluuds form at| With his hind ones. He stripped the skin off 


And a Shepherd gives, our steps to lead.’ 

The mother rose with a smiling face, 

And clasped her child in a warm embrace. 
‘That Shepherd’s better than wealth untold, 
O may He guide my lamb to ‘ His fold.’ 

Rumig. 


RUNNING IN SLEEP. 


sions, which seem to fall from their tiny lips 
by inspiration. A few days ago a bright-eyed 
little boy in this city, about six years old, re- 
tired up stairs to bed, leaving his mother be- 
low without the customary good-night kiss.— 
As he kissed his father and bade him good- 
night he naively said, ‘ ‘Tell mamma good-night 


great heights in the atmosphere, say from six 
to eight miles ; 
from a quarter of a mile to a mile 
from the surface of the ground. 
When composed of gases and pressed to- 
gether by opposite currents of air, they become | 
charged with electricity, and are then as dan-| 
gerous to life and property as a battery of can- | 
non. They generally have a flat base or| 
bottom. Where the sun shines upon them| 
they look like mountains of wool, while their | 
shady side assumes a pitchy blackness, inclin- 
ing sometimes to an inky blue. These are) 
called thunder clouds, and from these we get 
lighting, rain and hail. 





The mackerel cloud floats higher in the air,|big dog that dropped the little dog into the 
It is composed | water, and then rescued it from drowning, is 


say about two or three miles. 
of numerous little round lumps of clouds which 
appear either dark or bright, according to their 
position in respect to the sun. 

Then there is the filly’s tail, a light trailing 


hile the heavi float 
waper ay sient adel amazed, and say, I wish him joy with his din- 


| matter. 





| each singly and separately, and swallowed it 
| all without the least hesitation. You may look 


ner, but it is a fact, and this is an end of the 


GOOD-NATURE OF THE NEWFOUND- 
LAND DOG. 





for me; I forgot to kiss her, but tell her that J 
A singular case of sleep-walking, by a girl | kiss her in my heart.’—.Alta California. 

thirteen or fourteen years of age, occurred in 

Manchester township recently; and as it} ¢ 


was related to us by a gentleman of unim-| CED: CRD CANN. 


peachable veracity, we have no hesitation in| A venerable clergyman, and doctor of divin- 
giving it to our readers. On the night above | ity, in New Hampshire, at the age of sevent 


mentioned, Sarah, a daughter of Wm. Milburn, 
living with her uncle, Geo. Johnson, awaken- 





“ As is the case with most of the large dogs, 
the Newfoundland permits the lesser dogs to 
take all kinds of liberties without showing the 
least resentment, and if it is worried or pestered 
by some forward puppy, looks down with calm 
contempt, and passes on its way. Sometimes 
the little conceited animal presumes upon the 
dignified composure of the Newfoundland dog, 
and, in that case, is sure to receive some quaint 

anishment for its insolence. The story of the 


so well known that it needs but a passing 
reference. But I know of a dog, belonging to 
one of my friends, which behaved in a very 
similar manner. Being provoked beyond all 
endurance by the continued annoyance, it took 


ed her aunt by opening the door and walking 
out. Afteran absence of some time her aunt 
became uneasy, arose, and went to the door to 
see what had become of her. Whenshie looked 
out, she saw Sarah open the gate, and start in 
a run down the road. 

Uneasy and alarmed at such an unusual and 
astonishing; pedestrian feat, she hast2ned to 
awaken her two sons, and requested that they 
follow the fleeing girl and see that she came 
to no hurt. As sogn as they could don their 
attire they started in rapid pursuit, but they 
had proceeded only a short distance when the 
observed the girl rapidly making her way bac 
home. 

They ran back as fast as possible, and on 
the porch awaited her coming. With the 


| years, lodged at the house of a pious friend, 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, July 19, 1857. 

Messrs. J. Burnett & Co.—I cannot refuse to atate 
the sslutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your 
excellent Hair Cil—(Cucoaine.) 

For many months my hair had been falling off, until I 
was fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upon my head 
became gradually more and more inflamed, to that I could 
not touch it without pain. This irritated condition I 
attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
which I have since been told contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice ot my physician, to whom you had showed 
your process of purifying the Oil, 1 commenced its 
use the last week in June. The first application allayed 
the itching and irri.ation ; in three or four days the red- 
ness and tenderness disappeared—:he hair ceased to fall, 
and I have now a thick growth of new hair. I trust that 
others, similar.y afflicted, wall be induced to try the same 
remedy. Yours very truly, 

SUSAN BR. POPE. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
iff and dry,) soft and glossy for several days. Itis 
onceded by all who have used it to be the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in th: World. 
Prepared by JOSErH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 
—— by dealers generally at 50 cents a bottle. 
y 





THE BOSTON REMEDY! 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


P perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious 
particles, and in no case will its application interfere 
with the remedies that may be prescribed by a regular 
physici indispensable article of household 
necessity, being used alike by rich and poor; aud has 
proved itself the BEST AND SUREST REMEDY for ail those 
numerous bodily afflictions, viz— 

Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Nipp! 
Frost Bitten Parts. §prains, Corns, W ens, Cancers, Ulcers, 
Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 








where he observed the mother teaching some 
short prayers and hymns to her children.— 
|< Madam,’ said he, ‘your instructions may be 
| of far more importance than you are aware: 
my mother taught me a Jittle hymn when a 
child, and it is of use to me tothis day. I 
| never close my eyes to rest, without first say- 
| ing, 








‘ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 

If[ should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.’ 

A TRUE FRIEND. 

Thou mayest be sure that he that will in pri- 
| vate tell thee thy faults, is thy friend,for he ad- 
| ventures thy dislike,and doth hazard thy hatred ; 





cloud, having resemblance to the tail of a| the little tormentor in its mouth, swam well out 


young horse. This is a high cloud, and, like 
the above, usually precedes strong winds, 


| to sea, dropped it in the water, and swam back 
again. Another of these animals, belonging 


speed of the beautiful Atalanta she flew down|for there are few men that can endure it— 
the road until she reached the stone fence of | every man, for the most part, delighting in self- 
the house, a few yards from the gate. She | praise, which is one of the most universal fol- 


to a workman, was attacked by a small and 
pugnacious bull-dog, which sprang upon the 
| unoffending canine giant, and after the maaner 
| of bull-dogs, ‘pirmed’ him by the nose, and 
there hung, in spite of all endeavors to shake 
it off. However, the big dog happened to be 
a clever one, and, spying a pailful of boiling 
tar, he bolted towards it, and deliberately 


hence the saying :— 


“ Mackerel clouds and filly tails, 
Make lofty vessels carry low sails.” 


In which there is more truth than poetry. 

Next we have the rain cloud, which con- 
ceals the landscape from our view, and drenches 
us with the genial shower. lowered his foe into the hot and viscous mate- 

‘There are several others, more or less re- a’ The bull-dog t ogo calculated = 

: ; i " tion, and made its escape as fas 
ig SF SS SR wo cal mi ok le <p ae bearing with ita cnldiag me- 
enumerate here. ; — Routledge’s Hlustrated 

All these perform great and important parts 
in the economy of nature. When the ground 
is overheated, and the air smells like an oven ; 
when vegetation droops; the brute creation 
languishes, and man himself withdraws to the 
shade, how welcome the cloud with its cooling 
shadow and refreshing rain—how beneficial to 
the tribes of earth are its precious drops that 
are charged with fatness, and are big with the 
goodness of a beneficent God. 

A LION MADE A LAMB. 


Another case (in New Zealand) is that of 
the chief Hokamau, once a murderer, 
dreaded by everybody : he has danced his fu- 


mento of the occasion.’ 
Natural History. 


A WARNING TO YOUNG MEN. 

In nearly all the large towns and cities, 
young men form themselves into clubs, of va- 
rious kinds, to enable them to pass the hours 
of the long winter evenings socially and plea- 
santly. They are, many of them, amon 
strangers, far away from the home circle, an 
the pleasant associations which gather around 
the hearth-stone of their childhood, and they 
find it difficult to get into society. Their time, 
after the business hours of the day are past, 
drags heavily, and they sre ready to take up 
with almost anything that offers itself in the 
shape of amusement or recreation. A club of 














then slackened her pace, and walked slowly 


down the fence with her hand touching it, | / 


until she reached the gate, which she careful- 
ly threw wide open, and deliberately shutting 
it, walked leisurely to the house. 

When she reached the spot where the young 
men were standing, she was panting from her 
unaccustomed and violent exertion. They 
asked her where she had been, to which she 
replied without hesitation, ‘ Nowhere,’ and 
calmly went to her bed and carefully tucked 
herself in. 

In the morning her aunt questioned her 
about her strange and unaccountable proceed- 
ings of the night before. She stated that she 
dreamed that two men came to the house to 
kill her aunt and herself, and, badly frightened, 
she flew to the school-house (Hopewell, for 
aid. When she reached it, and having given 
the alarm, as she thought, to those whom she 
supposed to be inside, she says that she then 
awoke, but immediately thereafter again losing 

i , she bered nothing more 
of her singular and erratic adventure.—4urora 
(Ind.,) Commercial. 





THE YOUNG MISSIONARY. 


Nancy Cobets was a member of a Mission- 
school, in St. Louis, Missouri. She joined the 





| jolly good fellows has many attractions under 


school at its first opening, in October, 1858, 


| lies that bewitcheth mankind.—Sir Walter Ra- 
| leigh. 


A Beavuttrot Rerty.—‘A pious Scotch 
minister being asked by a friend, during his 
last illness, whether he thought himself dying, 
answer: d, 

* Really, friend, I care not whether [ am or 
not; for if I die, 1 shall be with God—if I live, 
he will be with me.’ 


An exchange says it was a remark of Dr. 
Waddell, ‘Show me a boy with a horse, dog 
and gun, and I'll show you a boy who will 
never come to anything.’ We can look back 
through the vista of years, and we cannot point 
to the man, living or dead, whose history dis- 
proves the remark. We can point to many in 
verification of it. 


Among the articles announced for sale in an 
auction, we perceived ‘ mahogany child’s chair.’ 
The father of this wonderful child must have 
been of the Wood family. 


Little Tommy T—— is five years old. He 
was ina musing mood the other day, and his 
mother asked him what he was thinking about. 
* Oh,’ said he, ‘1 was thinking of old times ? 


A paper begins a forcible appeal to its de- 
linquents with this touching sentence :—‘ We 
|must dun or be done.’ 











Sore as Nettle Rash, Salt Kheum, Musqueto Bites, 
Spider Stings, Flea Bites, Shingtes, Cuts, Boils, Erup- 
tions, Pimples, Ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tan, Sun 
Burn Blisters, and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 
Generally ! 
This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 2 
cents, 50 cents and $l. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smallest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain its virtues in any climate. 
REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
Barnes & Park wholesale agents, 13 & 15 Park Row, 
rk. 


l4—ly 





THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
AT THE 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
21 BROMFIELD 8T. 


H18 magnificent display of oneof the most fascinat- 
ing phenomena of nature is now open for public ex- 
hibition. 

These Ocean Conservatories are filled with rare 
marine animals, imported and collected expressiy for 
this establishment. They present us with a perfect and 
striking illustration of 


Life Beneath the Waters. 


pen daily, (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. to 10 P. 


oO 
M. Admission 25cents. Children under 10, 15 cents. 
29—tf 





OrThe most Amusing and Instructive Thing Out.£¢ 
MICROSCOPES. MICROSCOPES. 


OWERFUL SINGLE LENSE MICROSCOPES, for 
Twenty-five Cents. A fiy’s leg magnified rerembles a 
coaree fish net, The smallest insect looks like a formids- 
ble monster. A good lens, neatly set, with instructions 
for using, for 25 cents. 114 H 4NoveR st.,—up sta’ 
Room No. 4. CLARENCE UNDERWOOD. 
Sent everywhere by Mail, one red stamp and 25 cents 
r ag stamps and $1,00 for a package of five. 
Ww 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
of the Companion from 1°43. 36—tf 





YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No Se 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


OLMSTHAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
Ne, 22 School Street. 
vaNcs. 
BOUND VOLUMES @1 and @1,25. 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents 
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